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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE TEXT OF JOB 

By G. Buchanan Ghat 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England 

As elsewhere in the Old Testament, so in the Book of Job our 
chief control over the Hebrew text is the early Greek version. 
Unfortunately the use of the Greek version is in this book beset by 
peculiar difficulty, for in the first place large parts of the Hebrew 
text were not rendered by it, and in the second, since our version 
is often paraphrastic and in general more idiomatic than that of 
some other books of the Old Testament, there is a danger of treating 
differences from the Hebrew text as real which are merely apparent* 
and due to the translator's regard for Greek idiom. As a set-off 
against this, another method of control may be applied with some- 
what less uncertainty than elsewhere. Job is by far the longest 
poem in the Old Testament, and it is possible to conjecture with 
correspondingly more probability the rhythmical intentions of the 
writer than in short psalms or brief prophetic poems. There can 
be no question that the dominant rhythm of Job is that of the 
balanced distich, each line of which contains three stresses. Even 
in Job there are, I believe, clear examples of other rhythms, but 
these are relatively few, and any departures from the 3:3 rhythm 
in the existing text, and still more in proposed emendations, call for 
a rigorous examination. There are, again, examples of tristichs, 
and though these also are relatively few there seem to be a sufficient 
number free from any suspicion independent of rhythm for it to be 
unwise to deny that some may be due to the intention of the writer. 
The attempt to impose on the poem a rigid system of quatrains 
I regard as unsuccessful and to have been attended with some very 
unfortunate results. 

In the following notes I illustrate certain applications of the two 
methods of control just mentioned by reference to passages in 
which, in the forthcoming commentary, I have suggested new 

1 A number of such imreal variants attributed to the Greek text in the notes in 
Kittel's Bible were noted by Driver in notes he had prepared for the International Critical' 
Commentary on J^ob, which is now in press and will appear soon. 
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emendations or modifications of earlier ones, taking this opportunity 
to discuss certain points more fully than has been possible in the 
commentary. 

JOB 7:4 

Dips -Wi ■'ni7::»i -tij.'Dii! d» 

lav Koinrjdio, \iyu ir&re riixepa; 

03S 8' av avaarS}, iraKiv irore eairepa; 

irkfiprjs 8e yivofiai, dSvvuv aird iairepas ewj irpcci. 

When I lie down, I say. 

When shall I arise ? But the night is long ; 

And I am full of tossings to and fro until the dawning of the day [R.V.]. 

The Revised Version, by dividing into three lines instead of 
into two (the first ending at "arise"), exaggerates the imperfection 
of the parallelism that in some measure certainly marks the Hebrew 
text. G's first two lines are no doubt admirable parallels, but the 
third follows awkwardly, reverting to the night experience of the 
first line instead of following up the day experience of the second 
line; the dTro ecnrepas of the third Une is probably an addition of the 
translators to unite the third line a little better with the second. 
It is possible that most of the remaining apparent variations of G 
do not represent real differences in H. Clearly down to irore in 
the first line, and from ecnripa in the second line, G (apart from 
aird iffirepas) has the same text as H. What Hebrew text is repre- 
sented by the intervening words in G ? Beer (Der Text des Buches 
Hiob) followed by Duhm replies: ^m ^TM2'p DXI DV . This is a 
fair conjectural retranslation of G, though it fails to account for 
■KoKiv and assumes that G renders the DS (Di^l) of the hypotheti- 
cally exactly similar phrases ^ri35"i23 DS and ^ni2p D!!<1 differently. 
I suggest that it is equally possible, and more probable, that the 
text of G differed from H only in having ^T\'/2^ instead of 1TJ1; 
having a text which appeared to mean: If I lie down, I say, "When 
(will it be) ....," I arise, and (or, again), "When will it be eve- 
ning?"; possibly too, having Deut. 28:67 in mind, the translator 
supplied what appeared to him the obviously missing word "daj\"' 

1 With lbs 6' iv 4v<i<rT<i=mpi{ (treated as virtually liypotlietical) cf. iran ivai7TSi = 
naipX (19:18): U.V JTep«i<7n=]51B1 (8:1.5); Mv «\ei<n, = nlD"! (12:14). Wit.hTAXiv=T, 
Ct. jraXii'5« = T (33:19). 
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In this passage, then, G seems to me an unsafe starting-point 
for the reading proposed by Beer and for the further conjectures 
by means of which Duhm reconstructs, out of the two overlong 
Hnes of H, a quatrain of three stressed lines, as follows : 

If I lie down, I say. 

When (will it be) day, that I may arise ? 

And if I arise (I say), When (will it be) even? 

And I am sated with tossings to the dawn. 

The first of these lines is two- rather than three-stressed; the 
others may be read as examples of the dominant rhythm of the 
book. But the parallelism is poor; in fact, the lines of the distichs 
are not parallels, and the parallel terms have drifted into odd lines. 
Moreover, the first line gives the impression of being defective, the 
second, on the contrary, of being stuffed out by the addition of the 
superfluous DpSI , and the conjectural element, as already remarked, 
is very extensive; thus, although Duhm improves on the impossible 
rhythm of H — a four-stressed Hne followed by a five-stressed line — 
and also eliminates the strange meanings which H requires to be 
placed on ITIZ and D.'^T (which elsewhere, true to its etjTnology 
[time of sun-], setting is evening, not night), there is clearly room for 
a fresh suggestion. 

It is possible to eliminate the questionable meanings of TV2 
and 3"iy and to restore regularity of rhythm — though not, it is 
true, the 3 : 3 rhythm dominant in the book, but 4 : 4, which occasion- 
ally appears in it — and an admirable parallelism by means of the 
minimum of conjecture: Read ^TO''' ^^^ Tit]"! and render 

When I lie down, I say. When shall I arise? 

And as often as evening (comes), I am sated with tossings till (morning-) 
twilight. 

The original text ''TJl by the faulty transcription of one letter 
became 1T.21 in H, and by the faulty transcription of another, 
^n^^l in G. 

1 The particle and noun aiyiTQI) may easily be taken as a single stress; not so 
the verb and noun of H. 
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JOB 17:1, 11 

Elsewhere than in the Book of Job, 2:2:2 is by no means an 
infrequent variation of 3:3.^ On the other hand, in Job even 
apparent examples of 2:2:2 are very few, and examples certainly 
going back to the original text are perhaps not to be found.^ Two 
apparent examples occur in chapter 17; another is discussed below 
(24:20). Verse 1 reads: 

oXiKouM irvevtiari, <j>ep6iJ.evos, Sionai Se Ta<j>rjs Kal oh Tvyxo^vio 

In addition to the unusual rhythm, li^TS (the verb is elsewhere 
always l^Tl) and perhaps the plural D^13p are suspicious features. 
While H is clearly 2:2:2, G rather suggests an original with 
the rhythm 3:3:3. Unfortunately, it is impossible completely to 
reconstruct the Hebrew original of G: Ta<t>fjs suggests that the 
translator read the singular "I2p, and that the remainder of the 
line C^'J^) seemed to him to be "pS^I or 133^^1 , which he rendered 
by Kal oh rvyxo-vco, as he rendered 133''ii1 by Kal oh Tvyxo^vowtv in 
3:21. At the beginning of the verse, irvevnaTL clearly corresponds 
to Tni of H, but the remainder 1DyT3 "'73"' nban may have been 
read very differently; the attempt to explain <j>ep6iievos 8^o/iai S^ = 
''2 5T3 (Duhm) is very questionable; for (pipeiv never elsewhere = 
773 , and the rendering of the particle "2 in the Pentateuch by 
SeoMtti followed by a vocative is very poor proof that a translator 
here would take it as equivalent to a verb with an object. More 
probably dioftai, Se corresponds to the whole of what the translator 
read for 1DyT3 , and oXeKo/tat <f>€p6fievos to his reading in lieu of 
"'13^ nbari; but what the original text of this passage was so far 
remains uncertain. 

Again in 17:11 while H is clearly 2:2:2, G suggests 3:3: 

•"aab •"iD-\'\Tz ipn3 TiaT "no? ra-' 

al fjixipat nov iraprjKdov ev ^pbp.(^ 
ippdyr] di to. &p6pa ttjs Kapdlas nov 

1 See G. B. Gray, Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London, 1915), p. 182. 

2 A good example would be found In 9 : 2 1 , if the text could be trusted ; but obviously 
■'DSt on may be due to erroneous repetition from 9:20. 
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Three considerations combine to show that Tl?JT in H is wrong : 
(1) a noun at this point can only be the subject of 1pn3 , and this 
creates the rhythm 2:2:2; but (2) there is no reason for the placing 
of the subject of 1pri3 in the emphatic position at the beginning 
of the sentence; (3) elsewhere TTBJ always has a bad sense. Clearly 
then G is so far right that Tl/JT is a corruption of some complement 
to 1"i3y — ^perhaps tV\'2b , proposed by Driver, in preference to 
Budde's ^rii'^b; in the second line ''T2"1TJ may be an error for 
''"'Pl"'53 ( = apdpa) as Wright suggests. On the whole Duhm's recon- 
struction in-aS nipna for IpnS ^ntDT , and ■'UnS^J for ^^ITJ keeps 
less close to the existing textual evidence. 



JOB 17:14 

BavaTov hreKoK&xaixrfv iraripa fwv dvai 
Uriripa 8i pov Kal ade\<pr)v aaTiav 

Bickell and Budde delete nriit "'ai^, taking "'M^^ into the first 
line. Neither H nor the emended text gives the normal rhythm 
of Job: the former is 4:3, a rare rhythm' of which some apparent 
(see next note), and perhaps a few actual, examples are to be found 
in Job; the latter 3:2, a frequent rhythm elsewhere, but in Job, 
though not unparalleled, quite infrequent. More probably nri5< 
alone should be omitted, and the normal rhythm 3 : 3 thus restored. 
In favor of this, it is true, G cannot be safely cited; for elvai, which 
corresponds to nothing else in H, may be an equivalent of tiriH; 
but the addition of nr\!< may be explained as due to a reminiscence 
of Jer. 2:27. Budde's objection that rinu3 being feminine could 
not be addressed as "father" is invalid; for biSTD , commonly 
feminine, of which nHTB is a synonym, is construed with a masculine 
adjective in 26:6; and Jeremiah, who at one time personifies IHS 
(feminine) as a female (2:27), at another time (3:9) makes it the 
male object of Judah's adulterous affection. 

• See Forms of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 172 fl. 
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JOB 18:2 

laiD "in«i Iran 

/i€xpt rlvos oi) Tavari; 

€7rt(TX«, 'ipa Kal avroi 'Ka\r)<TCOnev 

As in 17:14, so here in H, the rhythm is 4:3; additional suspi- 
cious features of H are the poor parallelism, the use of the second 
person plural in an address to Job, and the strange. ''23p . It is 
possible that in the first line G is merely a paraphrase of the existing 
text, the translator having given to ^2Dp the sense of yp , and 
having corrected the plural pronoun as at least apparently unsuit- 
able to the singular; on the other hand the second line, though it 
presupposes something very different from irnfl , has no appear- 
ance of paraphrase, and even in the first line the words ju^XP' ^'''os ov 
do not suggest paraphrase, but look like a literal rendering of the 
very idiomatic Hebrew Hb ilDii 13? , "when at last?" "will you 
ever?"; but if so, the translator had something much shorter than, 
and very different from, the remainder of the first line in H, possibly 
UlTi . I suggest, therefore, as the original G, and also as very near 
to, if not identical with, the original text, 

mn ad' nn^ nsH ly 

When at last wilt thou cease (talking) ? 

Leave off (now), that we may (begin to) speak. 

This is a perfect 3 : 3 distich. For the tiriH unexpressed in G compare 
the rendering of the similar locution in Zech. 1 : 12, 

Dnin xb nnK titj ns 

eus Tivos ov nfi eKei{crris 
JOB 19:14, 15 

•"ai-ip ibnn i4 
"jDirnn iTb ^nn5::s<i Ti^a ^"^3 is 
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In verse 14 the rhythm is 2:2 — ^very rare in Job, though 10:6 
seems to be a secure example. Verse 15 is unrhythmical and not 
to be defended by reference to 7:4 (see above), but simply to be 
pronounced impossible, as is the second line there. Since Kenni- 
cott, many have restored parallelism and normal rhythm by simply 
transferring ^T\''2 ''^j to verse 14. This, however, separates the 
closely connected ''t)''^ "'Ij and "'inn/ii*; moreover 1Tb Tn^^t"! 
■'JSTCnn , with the subject prefixed and the waw, looks more like 
the second line of a distich. I suggest transposing ''T\''''Tl "'ISS 
DHTya. Render: 

My kinsfolk and my familiar friends have failed, 

A foreigner am I become in their eyes; 

They that obtained guest-right in my house have forgotten me, 

And my maids count me as an alien. 

JOB 24:20a 

This is another apparent example of 2:2:2, which as noticed 
above (on 17:1:11) is very questionable in Job. Suspicious also 
is ipn'a (for inpn"!3). Beer and others have suggested 'V2p'0 ^TTi_ 
rrcn for nan Ipn^a nnn. TWs .restores the rhythm 3:3, but 
Driver objects that in usage D1 means (physical) "loftiness" and 
is questionable in the sense which the emended text would require. 
A very slight additional emendation avoids this objection, secures 
the right rhythm and a better parallelism. Read nSIB for TV2^ , 
and render: 

The square of his (native) place forgetteth him 

And hi§ name is remembered no more. 

JOB 32:14 

pba ^b« -1? xbi 

iLvdpuTTu 8e €weTpi\l/aT€ XaXJjffai roiaCra p-fjixara 

Attempts to translate H so as to suit the context strain the 
force of 1, or fail to do justice to the order of the words. For 
example, the Revised Version renders "For he hath not," etc.; 
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Budde says the meaning is: "His weapons can do me no harm 
for my weapons are different from yours," which would surely 
require '''b^ to precede "^^^ itb , "'ID instead of 1 before D5"'"l52SZl , 
and ■^"'3'^ instead of "p? . Substantially Bickell seems to have 
recovered the correct text by reading nblitS nSl!< in place of ""'5 
■'b!!^ . As closer to H and involving merely the supposition of the 
loss of two letters through haplography and the corruption of Tl 
into ■* , I propose TlbiXD 1^'$^ . But the evidence for the change 
is worth a little closer attention. This evidence consists of (a) 
parallelism, (6) the versions, primarily G. 

a) Parallelism. — yT^ and [Q]^T:2X are parallel terms, and 
suggest that the parallelism of the entire lines was originally more 
complete than in the present text. But if this be so, the first person 
in 133"'t35< suggests ']"I3'H instead of "">? ; and to the DID of 
D5''112N3 we may look for a parallel behind "'bK , which we obtain 
by reading JlbKS . 

h) Versions. — S V omit the first waw, which may well be right, 
and S has r^l=']"i5K. But it is G that calls for more careful 
attention. This is not so paraphrastic as it looks; for dvOpwTrcjj 5e 
is really a rendering of y3''S<"itb in verse 13. In any case there 
pretty clearly correspond to ^""b^ ""bt^ in H the words TotaOra 
piinara in G. It should follow then that G attests a reading TOiXD 
"l''bl3 . The only reason for questioning this is that G in Job 
inserts roiavra at times where it certainly did not stand in H (see 
15:4, 13; 33:16). On the other hand, in these cases it places 
Toiavra after the noun. Since here it precedes the noun, as elsewhere 
where it corresponds to a PibHlD actually in the Hebrew text (compare 
Toiavra 7roXXd = ri'13"l Hbli^S in 16:2), and since "'bx of H is not 
otherwise represented in G, the reading Tlbt^'D seems reasonably 
secured. It is curious that Beer does not record it in Kittel's 
Bible, though he has noted it in his earlier work, for it is certainly 
a far better attested reading than some of those attributed to G 
in Kittel. I render the emended text to show the parallelism 
obtained in it: 

I will not set forth such words as these, 
Nor will I answer him with your sayings. 



